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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Our readers have been disappointed 
because the Intelligencer has not 
reached them as promptly as usual for 
two weeks past. The reason for the 
delay was that we have changed 
printers, and owing to the unusual 
business rush our new printers’ new 
press was not put in working order as 
soon as they had hoped. While we are 
sorry for the delay that has occurred, 
it is a satisfaction to us to learn how 
much our paper is missed when it does 
not arrive at the accustomed time. 


SCATTERED SEEDS. 


It happens to all publications that 
pass through the mails that sometimes 
the wrappers burst and leave the 
papers loose in the mail bag, and 
sometimes the labels come off of the 
wrappers. Whenever Scattered Seeds 
does not reach its destination by the 
second First-day in the month a postal 
card should be dropped us without de- 
lay, and the missing numbers will be 
hunted up and forwarded if possible. 
Also we request that a card be dropped 
us at once whenever a package of 
Scattered Seeds arrives in bad condi- 
tion. 


ELIZABETH BINDER 


Milliner 


Remaining stock of Winter Millin- 
ery now cut to half price 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A 


Factory Clocks 


STRBUSNED 
Clocks of all sorts for fac- 
tory, office or engine-room, 
A great variety of accurate 
timekeepers. Clocks of 
special design to order. 
See our catalog. 


RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. ‘ 


ANY ONE WANTING OLD COPIES OF THE 
Friends’ Journal, may be able to get what 
they want by writing to G. E. Wood, Peterscreek, 
Pa., R. F. D. 2. 
50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS. 
Printed, but look like engraved. Boys and 
girls can get 50 free by getting orders. Send for 
sample. Henkel Card Co., 33 S. 16th St., Phila. 
A NORTHERN WOMAN WOULD LIKE A 
few boarders this winter, in her comfortable 
Florida home. Address, Mrs. A. H. Wetherell, 
DeLand, Florida. 
WANTED. —A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN 
to care for children under treatment. No 
particular skill, but good judgment required. If 
suitable, will be wanted one or two months. Please 
address A. T. Eavenson, 2013 Vine St., Phila.,ftwith 
terms, 


WANTED.- MOTHER’S HELPER, EXPER- 

ienced, to care for infant and child at Lans- 
downe. $6.00 a week. Call at 107 N. 19th St., 
City, 9 to 5. 


WANTED.— POSITION, BY LADY, CONVA- 

lescent Nursing, can give massage, or as man” 
aging housekeeper and secretary. Address No. 44, 
this office. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





OARD, WITH HOME COMFORTS IN 
Friends’ family, 757 Corinthian Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
STOCK BROKER 


High-grade securities for investment 
1413 Walnut Street 
Bell, Sp. 3635.—PHONES—Key. Race, 1217 


| 


| 








the kind so widely advertised in 
the magazines, is the best for 
“nice” correspondence. A quire 
of the beautiful “Highland 
Linen”, with 24 envelopes, 
mailed postpaid for 40 cents. 
Try this much. 


We can also do the stamping for this or 
other paper. A one-line steel die, $1.25; 
two lines, $2.00. The stamping 10 cents 
a quire. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


JOHN COMLY 
(Formerly with Friends’ Book Association) 
BOOKS, BOOKBINDING, PRINTING 
Subscriptions taken for all the magazines at best 
rates. 
1529 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; boards, 38 cents. 

“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A good book for boy or girl, reduced 
to 50 cents. Postage on each, 5 cents. For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association. 


Cc. P. PETERS & SON 
have removed their 
Real Estate Offices 
to 608 Chestnut Street 


Suburban and Country Properties a Specialty. 
Established 1886. 


HOME-CURED HAMS. 


One year old hams weighing from 8 to 16 pounds. 
The slaughtering, curing, etc., is all done on the 
farm. They are delicious. Per pound 25 cents. 

H. T. PANCOAST, 

Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Virginia. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS AND FOREIGN TOURS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS 


You can be assured of careful and courteous attention to your steamship 


wants if you will allow us to secure accommodations for you. 
be glad to furnish a 
tickets, routes, etc. 
ly every demand. All Trans-4tlantic, Trans-Pacific and 
nes represented. 


oughly to su 
Coast-wise 


We shall 


ny information desired regarding hotels, railroad 


wenty-Six Years experience has fitted us thor- 


A Bartlett Select Tour furnishes the opportunity of “Travel free 


from care” to those who prefer party, to independent travel. 


The per- 


fection of arrangements for quiet and unostentatious visits to the prin- 
cipal attractions of Europe, and relief from all worries and annoyances. 
Send for our free brochure—*“‘ Information ”’ containing valuable sugges- 
tions to all foreign travelers. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 


EDW. Cc. 
President, 


DIXON, 


532 Walnut St., Phila. 
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College preparatory and intermediate grades. One 
year commercial course. Board and _ tuition, 
$375 per year (special rates to Friends). Write 
for catalog. 
MARY NICHOLS COX, D.Sc., Principal. 
CHARLES R. BLENIS, Superintendent. 


* 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Spring Term Opens Second mo. 1, 1907. 
For catalogue address 

ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 

ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 





Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to 
decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


)FFICES : - : 
OFFICES | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


Estates settled in one year 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 
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CHILDREN’S SONG. 
Father in heaven who lovest all, 
O help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 

Controlled and cleanly night and day; 

That we may bring, if need arise, 

No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 

Teach us to look, in all our ends, 

On Thee for judge, and not our friends, 

That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 

By fear or favor of the crowd. 

Teach us the Strength that cannot seek, 

By deed or thought, to hurt the weak, 

That, under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 

Teach us Delight in simple things, 

And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 

Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


THE YOUTHFUL FOUNDER OF THE NEWS- 
BOYS’ PROTECTIVE UNION. 


At the opening of this College year the news- | 
papers made mention of the entrance into Har- | 


vard of a member of the Boston Newsboys’ Pro- 
tective Union. 


character : 


The leader in securing the 


cited against them as the crucifiers of Christ. 
ever present 
widowed mother with her family of young chil- 
dren, of whom Nathan was the eldest, to Boston. 
The livelihood of the family depended largely upon 
the lad’s success in selling newspapers. It is stat- 
ed that three newsboys in ten are orphans; six 
in-ten the sons of widows. 
heard before leaving Poland, that in America the 
public school was the highway to success open to 


all, established the law in the humble home that | 
the child who did not go to school during the day | 
should have neither food nor bed at night. To | 


those who know the story of Emerson’s boyhood, 





A recent issue of the Outlook has | 
given a most interesting account of the origin of | 
this Union from which we glean the following | 
briefer sketch, interesting as one of the obscurer | 
chapters of industrial organization, and a study of | 


organization of | 
the Union is Nathan S. Sodekson, a Jew from Rus- | 
sian Poland, where his family with many others | 
were the victims of a priest-ridden populace in- | 
The | 
fear of this persecution sent his | 


The mother, who had | 





there is a suggestion in this heroic mother, of his 
‘‘Aunt Mary’’ who would not listen to removal 
from Boston’s educational advantages to the 
country village, where the cost of rearing her 
family would be less for the widowed mother, but 
declared ‘‘It must not be; these boys were born to 
be educated!’’ Young Sodekson was permitted to 
avail himself only of the Grammar School course, 
however, for when the mother died he became sole 
guardian of the younger children, and a man’s re- 
sponsibilities came upon him. The business of 
selling newspapers was in a drastic condition—the 
publishers careless and inconsiderate of the news- 
boys’ interests, refusing them any return for unsold 
papers when untoward circumstances made the 
sales impossible; and the boys were victims of one 
another, since those who went to school were likely 
to close their chance for sales altogether. And 
the boys who lounged about the publishing offices 
and in nearby alleys fell into gambling habits in 
their idle hours. Sodekson, sixteen years old at 
that time, conferred with certain of his comrades, 
and together they accomplished admission to the 
American Federation of Labor, receiving their 
charter as ‘‘The Newsboys’ Protective Union’’ on 
the first of Fifth month, 1901. Their action re- 
sulted in co-operative relations with the publish- 
ers; in regulation of the hours of purchase and 
sale, so that the boys attending school are no 
longer at disadvantage; and no boy who gambles 
is admitted to the Union. 

One night Sodekson dreamed that he saw crowds 
of newsboys hurrying across Harvard Yard to lec- 
tures; and that Harvard had become the crowning 
opportunity of the free educational system, open 
to poor and rich alike. This dream he reported 
at the next meeting of the Union, and it resulted 
in the following minute: ‘‘Motion was regulariy 
made and seconded that this Union appropriate 
one hundred dollars, conditional that $4,900 can be 
raised from other sources, to establish a scholar- 
ship fund of $5,000. The plan is to send a mem- 
ber of this Union to Harvard College every year 
from the interest accruing. from the $5,000.”’’ 
President Eliot heartily approved the plan and 
gave generous aid to its accomplishment. The mo- 
tion to establish the scholarship was carried 
Seventh month 25th, 1905, and on the 30th of last 
Ninth month at a large meeting over which Nathan 
Sodekson presided, the president and fellows of 





Harvard University, assisted by the deans of the 
University, the Mayor of Boston and various citi- 
zens of distinction, formally accepted the gift of 
the Newsboys’ Protective Union. During the 
year the newsboys had collected the sum of $2,- 
567.16. It was President Eliot’s advice that the 
establishment of the scholarship should not wait 
the completion of the sum proposed. Of the five 
hundred members of the Union, twenty-six were 
ready for graduation from the various high schools 
of Boston last Sixth month;—only two were pre- 
pared for the Harvard entrance examination, since 
the rest had taken the Commercial course. 

One more incident in this beautiful story glows 
with ‘‘The Light which lighteth every man com- 
ing into the world.’’ Of the two competitors for 
the scholarship last fall one missed the prize by 
only one point. This youth was known as Sodek- 
son’s enemy, since they had been rivals in the 
Union and business. But the day following the 
award by President Eliot, Sodekson, knowing 
that Landsman could not attend the university 
without financiol aid, had procured fifty dollars 
toward the one hundred and fifty required for his 
tuition. True, the career of the newsboy has less 


of the picturesque than the calling of the Mediae- 
val Knight who set out in quest of the Holy Grail; 
but there are the elements of Christian Knight- 


hood in this Jewish youth, escaped from persecu- 
tion in his boyhood; standing by his widowed 
mother, then taking her place to her younger chil- 
dren; leading his comrades into orderly business 
methods; dreaming, and realizing for them the 
dream of a share in the unending satisfactions of 
higher education; and finally making a place at 
this feast for one accredited his ‘‘enemy.”’ 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


WHAT DO OUR MEETINGS MOST NEED? 

[Paper read at a Week-end Conference held at Sadsbury 
Meeting House, Christiana, Lancaster Co., Pa., Twelfth 
month, 1906. ] 

The very wording of the subject suggests that 
there is something wrong and that a remedy is 
needed. In the pedagogical world, one method of 
dealing with weaknesses is to avoid referring to 
them and to fill the mind with something on the 
opposite side of the question. In talking about 
the condition of our meeting, let us try to refer to 
something pleasant in connection with it or suggest 
a plan to be carried out for its improvement. 
Even visiting ministers are prone to lament that 
our young folks are so ignorant about Friends’ 
principles that they are uniting with other 
churches, and that so many who claim affiliation 
with Friends are negligent about attending our 
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meetings for worship. We all know that these 
conditions exist in our own meeting and we are 
more discouraged than ever when we realize that 
is the condition in other meetings which this 
Friend has visited. We promptly become con- 
vineed that the cause of our small meetings is 
hopeless and want to give up entirely. We are 
too apt to forget that there is not the religious 
fervor in any denomination that there was in the 
time of George Fox, and that other churches are 
having the same troubles. 

There should be more intermingling of Friends 
and interchanging of ideas. If any Friend in 
visiting a neighboring meeting has been impressed 
by the message voiced by a Ministering Friend, 
invite that Friend to visit the home meeting. See 
that there is a fund established from which the 
expenses of this visiting Minister may be paid. 
Have this fund in the Local Meeting or the Yearly 
Meeting. This is being done in a small way now. 
Cannot it be done more liberally, that there may 
be more visitors and more visiting? 

The attention of the young people must be at- 
tracted and their interest held. Make the Young 
Friends’ Association, a Young Association. Give 
the responsibility to the young people. Perhaps 
they may not carry it well at first, but they will 
soon learn todo that. Encourage the organization 
of a Whittier Reading Circle. A Friend argued, 
a few weeks ago, that the meeting will be weak- 
ened by these extra organizations. We have lost 
strength without them, try the effect of having 
them, make and keep the First-day School thor- 
oughly alive. Make it attractive so that the young 
people on the verge of manhood and womanhood 
will not lose interest and wander into a church, in 
which they will hear some music, and a verbal 
sermon, however poor. All three of these organi- 
zations, Young Friends’ Association, Whittier 
Reading Circle and First-day School, offer oppor- 
tunities for the teaching of Friends’ principles. 
If it were done systematically, we would all be 
well versed on the subject. 

Within the memories of some of the Friends 
present, Friends were excused from membership 
in our meetings because they decided to marry 
‘‘out of meeting.’’ This occurred more and more 
frequently until thinking Friends realized that 
there should be a change. Our Rules for Disci- 
pline were revised and it was made possible for 
a Friend to pass meeting and marry one not of our 
membership. Thus one of the fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Friends was changed because we wanted 
to make the change. 

Notice the change in another of these funda- 
mental ideas. After years of gradual change, the 
plain bonnet and beaver hat have about disap- 
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peared; the plain, standing coat collar has given 
way to a rolling collar and lapel; the bonnet, al- 
though of modest shape, has a touch of color. 


The ‘‘Quaker Drab’’ is seldom seen now. In this 
matter, our pride was touched and we gave way 
to the dictates of vanity. 

The ‘‘Signs of the Times’’ require other 
changes that we may keep abreast with the lead- 
ers in the rush of this strenuous life. 

Friends teach that revelation did not cease when 
the writing of the Bible was finished, but is going 
on to-day. We accept this and believe thoroughly 
in the guidance of the Inner Light. Then why 
conduct our Business Meetings, as though reve- 
lation ceased when the Founders of our Society 
died? Are we not clinging to the forms which 
they left with us? Are not our Business Meet- 
ings just as deliberate as theirs could possibly 
have been? A few months ago when a certain 
clerk seemed to be trying to introduce present day 
methods into a Quarterly Meeting, an elderly 
Friend whispered ‘‘I don’t like to hear things 
hurried through in this manner.’’ Aren’t we 
capable of thinking any more rapidly? Friends 
are taking the lead in the business life of some of 
our largest cities. They are not doing so by using 
Monthly Meeting business methods. We have in 
our midst many societies, separate from denomi- 
nations, which are organized for good purposes. 
They all need all the help we can give them. If we 
would have ‘‘eyes wide open to the things which 
our meetings can do to make this world better, we 
will aid them in every way possible. If they want 
our meeting-house for a meeting we will give 
them the use of it. ‘‘But,’’ the answer comes, 
‘“‘they want to take up a collection.’’ Suppose 
they do! What harm would it do us or our House 
of Worship if they did collect money to pay their 
expenses either by passing baskets or by charging 
an admission fee? Take your Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer of Eleventh month 17th, and on the last page 
you will find an advertisement, inserted by Balti- 
more Friends, offering tickets to a lecture, to be 
held in Park Ave. Meeting House, for sale. One 
meeting has found it an advantage to do such a 
thing; it might be well for others to think of it. 
No one in our neighborhood is more joyful over the 
fact that our houses are. not available for meetings 
at which acollection is to be taken, than are our en- 
emies, the Liquor Dealers. Why make ourselves 
a stumbling block, in the way of those who are 
trying to do good, by refusing our Meeting 
Houses, for their use, just because some men said, 
in the Seventeenth century, that we should not 
take up a collection in our Meeting Houses? 
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A few years ago, it was my privlege to attend the 
great National Convention of the Woman’s Christ- 
ian Temperance Union in Hartford, Conn. An ad- 
dress delivered before that body by Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw, of Philadelphia, was so fraught with the 
idea which I wish to leave with you, that I will 
make a quotation from it. ‘‘The truths which are 
uttered today must be uttered in a new language. 
The church must cease turning to the past while 
the world is asking today’s questions and needing 
today’s answers. The Gospel anew will extoll the 
beauty of Holiness: will tell that there is nothing 
so profitable as honesty, nothing so expedient as 
justice and nothing so powerful as love. It will 
teach the important truth that Religion is not to 
havea blind faith in a future life but to have wide 
open-eyes to the things which need to be done here 
and now. I do not urge men back to old theology, 
but back to the old simple every-day living. We 
are not working on the ‘Survival of the Fittest’ 
plan, but are striving to make the unfit fit to sur- 
vive. The Gospel anew demands of every man and 
woman that he and she do something and not only 
suffer something to be done.’’ What does our 
meeting most need? It needs: that its members 
fill their minds with something to be done to help 
the meeting; that small isolated meetings be visited 
frequently; that Friends’ Principles be taught in 
our Young Friends’ Assocations, Whittier Reading 
Circles and First-day Schools; that we follow the 
“Signs of the Times’’ and make our meetings for 
business, business meetings; that we put ourselves 
in line to help with any movement to improve our- 
selves and our neighbors; that we give today’s 
answers to today’s questions; that we ‘‘have wide 
open eyes to the things which need to be done here 
and now”’ and ‘‘dosomething, not only suffer some- 
thing to be done.”’ 


ABIGAIL JACKSON. 


PRESENT-DAY SLAVERY. 


There are horrors in Africa outside of the Congo 
State that need to be looked after by the civilized 
nations. Most of the cocoa in the world is grown 
on the Portugese islands of San Thome and Prin- 
cipe, in the Gulf of Guinea. The plantations are 
worked by slaves driven down from the interior of 
the mainland along a regular slave route, and 
shipped to the islands as ‘‘ contracted laborers.’’ The 
climate of the islands is described as ‘‘burning 
heat and torrents of rain in the wet season; stifling 
heat and clouds of dripping mist in the season that 
is called dry.’’ It is said that the slaves on these 


plantations die at the rate of one in every five 
years. 
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AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF FRIENDS. 
[From The Theosophical Review (American Edition). ] 


A few months ago a request was made in this 
Review for information as to the history and ideals 
of the Hicksite Quakers, it being supposed that 


those of the Theosophical Society. This article 
will be, then, an effort to comply with this re- 
quest, and it is the writer’s hope that its very in- 
efficiency will provoke some one more competent 
to deal with the subject as its merits deserve. 

A brief sketch of their history will be necessary 
to a clear comprehension of their position to-day. 
And, first, we must remember that the Quakers, 
or Friends, 
are still in England, one body, but allowed the 
component units almost complete autonomy. There 


arose, however, some doctrinal differences, com- | See it. says: 
i A , x es * . 


Chief Quakerism, that of the Inner Light, is variously 
rief | 


bined doubtless with other causes of dissension, 
which resulted in an organic division. 
among these differences was, and is, the opinion 
held as to the nature of the Christ. The Orthodox, 


as they are called, stood for the doctrine of the | 


atonement in its popular acceptation, while the 


chief exponent of the rival view, held that it was 
the Christ within that alone could save men. The 
Orthodox body, moreover, has developed a ‘‘Pro- 
gressive’ wing, the distinguishing characteristics 


of which are a more pronounced evangelism invol- | 
an unnecessary thing from | 
a paid ministry, church | 


: | drop is a part of the ocean, or, better, the leaf of 
which things are utterly | 


ving missionary efforts 
the Hicksite standpoint 
service, hymnology, ete. 


repugnant to primitive Quakerism. All sections, 


however, stoutly refuse to adopt a creed or confes- | 


sion ef faith, even such a simple formula as the 
inherent divinity or the brotherhood of man. 
Confining ourselves now to the Hicksites alone, 
let us consider one or two of their leading princi- 
ples, and that I may do them as little injustice as 
possible, I shall quote from their own writers. 
course, in the absence of a creed of any kind, it 
must be understood that no Hicksite Friend may 
be challenged to support any statement that may 
be made, he being freer even than the Theosophist 
in this matter. For you cannot put forward even 
so simple a statement as the ‘‘ brotherhood of man’’ 
without at once raising all kinds of questions as 
to just what you mean by the phrase. No writer, 


however capable therefore, can be rightly consid- | 
ered as an authority, but only a more or less com- | 


petent exponent of the general view. And that 
view must of necessity be constantly changing both 
collectively and individually; hence you may no 


more safely affirm what is believed by them of 
Elias or George Fox than by ‘‘them of Valentinus”’ | 








| ponent of the Hicksite views. 


Of | 


or of Basilides. This may be practically illustra- 


| ted by the statement that there is now developing 


within the Orthodox body an element which 
strongly favors the Hicksites’ position, and some 
even dare to hope that it may some day be strong 


; — : | enough to serve as a link to unite once more the 
they stood for similar views, in some respects, to | 


severed portions. 

To begin then, Henry W. Wilbur, in his lecture 
Fellowship in Religion, asserts: ‘‘The cardinal 
principle of this society is the oneness of the In- 


| finite, and the complete correspondence existing 


between the individual soul and that Infinite.”’ 


| Now I am free to confess that thus far I have failed 
| to get a satisfactory explanation of the ‘‘complete 


, , aoe | correspondence’’ part of the proposition. 
were in America until 1827, as they | 


It ap- 
pears to be one of those general statements that 
are easier to accept than explain. 

Edward B. Rawson, in Christianity as Friends 
‘‘Even the fundamental doctrine of 


understood by Friends who differ intellectually and 
emotionally. And so far as each man 
differs from every other man in his relation to God, 
each man must work out his own salvation. 


Hicksites. 2 led 1 e Elias Hick | A belief in individual responsibility to a higher 
icksites, so-called because Elias Hicks was the | jower and the presence in each one of us of some- 


| thing that enables him to meet his responsibility 


—this, perhaps, is the sine qua non of Quakerism.’’ 

In The Friend and his Message, John Wm. 
Graham tells us: ‘‘This all points—more I dare not 
assert—in the direction of thinking of God as an 
infinite Personality of which we are a part, as the 


the tree. We are leaves on the tree which is God.”’ 

In quoting Graham I am aware that he is an 
English Friend and therefore not distinctively 
Hicksite, yet he is, perhaps, the most logical ex- 
Few see as clearly 
or express as boldly as he the nature of the problem 
confronting Quakerism. He does not hesitate to 
indicate the answer to the question raised by Wil- 
bur already noted, and that answer is of profound 
significance to the Quaker body if it is followed up 


| practically, because it means that psychology, the 


science of the soul, cannot safely be ignored if the 
workings of the Inner Light in the varied phases 
of man’s complex nature are to become intelligible, 


| instead of, as now, nebulous, however true. 


He says in the essay already quoted: ‘‘And now 
I find the soul, too, analysable into elements though 
I cannot now even begin to prove it. On these 
lines of analogy we may find the suggestion of 
unity in manifoldness to be not an unreasonable 
guide in our thought of the infinite Father. Many 
difficulties become solved in the light of this 
thought, though it be itself not easy.’’ 
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And now let us skate—rapidly for safety’s sake 
—over some very thin ice. Reference has been 
made to Hicksite Christology. A few more words 
must be added for the satisfaction of the inevit- 
able query: What think ye of Christ? There 
seems to be the utmost range of opinion concerning 
the status and mission of the Master; from prac- 
tical ignorance of Him, except as a fellow human 
being who is reported to have said and done many 
strange things, to the most pronounced advocacy 
of His unique Sonship, the only, not the one-ly, 
begotten of the Father, different from men in kind, 
not in degree, etc. But the majority dwell in 
neither extreme, rather regarding the historical 
Jesus as one in whom the Light shone with utmost 
freedom, and that Light is Christos, the Word, a 
universal principle. 

To quote again from Edward Rawson: ‘‘But he 
(the Friend) must admit that all his Saviour can 
do toward saving him is to lead him into the Light 
and help him to walk uprightly.’’ Again: ‘‘His 
purpose (George Fox’s) was to call Christians back 
to the simplicity of the religion that Jesus taught, 
from which they had wandered so far.’’ Also: 
‘*But we do teach that the Christ spirit that was 
in Jesus is in every one; and we call ourselves 
Christians because the rules of life that Jesus 
gave, and himself followed, agree, in general, with 
those that seem to us to be good.’’ So again Wil- 
son §. Doan tells us: ‘‘Before Confucius, before 
Buddha, before Mahomet, before Jesus walked 
upon the shores of Galilee, there was the Christ. 
That was ‘the true light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.’ ”’ 

The importance to the world of such a Society 
cannot easily be over-estimated because of its 
steady leavening of Christian thought with the 
doctrine of the inherent divinity of the human 
soul. Their work in this matter is of particular 
value owing to the greatness of the need and be- 
cause, being distinctly Christian, they are more 
readily listened to than others—such as Theosoph- 
ists or Unitarians, who teach the same thing—by 
those seekers after Truth who are not yet free from 
the limitations imposed by a specific creed. 

Gauged by the canon ‘‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them,’’ the Friends in general, including the 
Hicksites, must be admitted to be on safe ground, 
for who does not know of their simplicity of life, 
their truthfulness, gentleness, practical benevo- 
lence, their ceaseless struggle against tyranny in 
high places, their uncompromising stand against 
that curse of the west—alchohol, and their efforts 
for the pacific settlement of disputes, international 
and other. 

One feature worth special notice is their adop- 
tion in their ‘‘ Meetings for Discipline’’ of minority 
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rule, they believing that disharmony and the 
aggrievement of the few, who as often as not are 
right, is too great a price to pay for the supremacy 
of one view over another. Truth knows how to 
wait. Besides, as Edward Rawson points out: 
‘“*Freedom from wire-pulling and from parliamen- 
tary wrangling and trickery is worth something,”’ 
as even Theosophical societies might learn. Thus 
there is no moving and seconding, no counting of 
votes, but a frank, full discussion of pros and cons 
until, all having spoken who wish, the clerk of the 
meeting expresses his opinion of the sense of the 
meeting, and if there be no dissent his decision is 
recorded on the minutes, but if there is still oppo- 
sition on the part of the minority, however small, 
then the matter is dropped. But a great mistake 
would be made if it were believed from this that 
they are an aggregation of jelly-fish. Perhaps one 
of the most noticeable features of a Quaker meet- 
ing is the self-reliance, resoluteness and convic- 
tion that mark the speakers. 

All have heard of their method of conducting 
their ‘‘Meetings of Worship’’—the solemn silence, 
sometimes unbroken from assembling to dispersing, 
usually, however, broken at intervals by some 
Friend who feels moved to express himself. This 
results, as John William Graham has said, in ‘‘a 
revelation of Divine Life mingled with human 
dross; at its best, veritable inspiration, and even 
at its weakest, disciplined by the general sense of 
solemnity in the congregation.’’ Discussion of a 
set theme is, of course, precluded, and by some is 
felt asa loss. This is partly provided for by sub- 
ordinate societies. Thus, in Toronto, Canada, 
there is a ‘‘Friends’ Association’’ 


at whose meet- 
ings there is an effort to combine the intellectual 
with the devotional which has thus far proved very 


successful. The method adopted is to devote the 
first half-hour to silent worship—broken as in the 
regular meeting by anyone who wishes. This 
quiets the minds of those present and paves the 
way for a calm consideration of the topic -which, 
arranged for at the previous meeting, is then dis- 
cussed. One who has been appointed leads, and 
then the debate becomes general. 

To those who believe that the Master is ever 
watching for channels through which humanity 
may be aided in its weary pilgrimage, it will be 
clear that the Hicksite Friends are providing one 
such channel and are, therefore, deserving of all 
the encouragement that may be given by those 
who hold that ‘‘There is no religion higher than 
Truth.”’ 


FELIX A. BELCHER. 
Toronto, Can. 
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[To this the following editorial note is added:] 


The account of the Hicksite Quakers contained 
in this number will interest many. The secret of 
George Fox’s inspiration was something above and 
beyond the Christianity about him; the divines of 
his time had no place in their hearts or creeds for 
this supreme reverence for the Inner Light. But, 
on the other hand, a follower of the Inner Light 
cannot, without fatal injury, contract his freedom 
within the narrow limits of the popular doctrine 
of the Atonement; and this Elias Hicks seems to 
have rightly felt. To make of George Fox’s So- 
ciety an ‘‘Evangelical’’ mission, with services, 
preachers,—sooner or later, we suppose, Revivals, 
—js obviously utterly to destroy it, and to put in 
its place a quite needless addition to the countless 
sub-sects of Methodism. We rejoice to hear from 
Mr. Belcher that there still exists an influential 
body of Friends who hold to the true spirit, and 
still more to hear that these have hopes of recall- 
ing the ‘‘Progressives’’ from the error of their 
ways. Fora Society which recognizes that ‘‘we 
are leaves on the tree which is God,’’ and believes 
‘‘in individual responsibility to a higher power, 
and the presence in each one of us of something 
that enables him to meet his responsibility,’’ has, to 
our mind, more of the true spirit of Theosophy 
than many nominal members of the Theosophical 
Society. 

A. A. W., [Editor of the Theosophical Review. | 


GIVING WORK TO THE POOR. 


When protest is made against extravagance, we 
are told that the waste of the rich is the salva- 
tion of the poor; that if the rich did not roll in 
luxury the poor would starve. If that is so, it is 
the strongest indictment that could be drawn 
against modern industrial society. It could not be 
true in a scientifically organized society, for then, 
life, not work, being the end, it would be plain 
that the waste of anybody would mean work for 
somebody. But it is a fallacy anyway you take 
it. The more the rich waste the more the poor 
must work. 

The idler and spendthrift who prates that his 
profligacy and extravagance give employment to 
others, should be reminded that the pauper and 
the criminal do the same. The more thieves there 
are in society, the more employment there is for 
officers of the law and of penal institutions. It is 
not employment that men want, but life, and giv- 
ing some sorts of employment may mean depriv- 
ing men of the opportunity to live.—Prof. Ira W. 
Howerth. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE GUILD. 


Enough money came to the Guild workers in 
response to appeals, to send out comfortable din- 
ners to fifty families, and as there was an average 
of five in each family, 250 people had a comfort- 
able dinner. The same number were made happy 
with clothing, shoes, bedding, coal, ete. A large 
number of children who otherwise would have 
had nothing, were made happy with a doll, book, or 
toys. Boxes of delicacies were sent to some who 
were very sick. We gave something to all our 
children. Our house is so small that we had to take 
them in sections; there were five entertainments, 
the last on First month 3rd. Some of you who 
saw our quarters last month will find it hard to 
believe that we had 200 children in the room one 
night, but we did; we often accomplish the im- 
possible here, but it is wearing. J want to par- 
ticularly thank Moorestown and Swarthmore First- 
day Schools for sending such generous barrels; 
West Grove Friends for their substantial box; 
Woodstown, Clarkesboro, Newtown Junior Young 
Friends’ Association, and Concordville for such 
beautiful canned fruits and jellies. The latter 
Friends will pardon not returning acknowledgment 
as there was no way of finding out who sent it; I 
wrote one Friend, but she said ‘‘not guilty.’’ The 
sum of money from George School pupils was very 
much appreciated and used for children’s entertain- 
ment. The blocks, toys and clothing, from Friends’ 
Central and Girard Avenue Schools were very ac- 
ceptable. We all thank you most heartily and wish 
you could have had a share in the work here and have 
seen the gratitude that was showered down upon 
us, and the tears of the dear little white-faced, 
sad-eyed tots, old before they were young, some 
of whom had never had adoll. You should have 
seen the transfigured faces. We tried harder 
than ever to reach the neglected ones—those 
who suffer in silence, and hopeless misery, and 
wished that all might have had something. The 
sad part is that work as you will there are always 
some left out. All told we very nearly if not quite 
reached a thousand and we don’t forget that it 
was you that helped make it possible. Words fail 
me when I try to thank you, but it certainly makes 
the world a better place when we all strive to- 
gether to lift the burdens from those less for- 
tunate than ourselves, those who are down and out 
through no fault of their own. I would like to 
add that all the people helped were well known to 
us and the idle and vicious were not included. 
Sad as it is I cannot feel it to be right for people 
who will not help themselves to be taken care of. 

EMILY WILBUR, Sup’t. 


Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
151 Fairmount Ave. 
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“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 4. First month 27th. 


CAIN AND ABEL. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.—I John 3: 15. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 4 : 3-15. 


After Jehovah had pronounced the curse upon 
the serpent the Bible narrative tells us that be- 
cause of her sin the woman should often suffer 
pain and that her husband should rule over her. 
Here again we see that the writer had noted the 
actual condition of human life around him. Wom- 
en often were great sufferers‘and men did rule 
over them, and it was comfortable for men to 
believe that the first woman had brought this 
about by her sin. 

To Adam Jehovah said, that because he had 
eaten of the forbidden fruit the ground should be 
cursed and should bring forth thorns and thistles. 
If he wanted food for himself and his wife, he 
must till the ground and raise grain. Then we 
are told that the man called his wife Eve, which 
means living or life, because she was to be the 
mother of the human race; and that Jehovah 
made for Adam and his wife coats of skins and 
clothed them. Weoften say that God gives us our 
food and clothing, when what we mean is that he 
gives us materials out of which to make them. It 
was no doubt in this way that he clothed Adam 
and Eve. 

After Adam and Eve had been driven out of 
Eden two children were born to them, Cain and 
Abel, and our lesson tells us what happened to 
these sons. Why Jehovah liked Abel’s offering 
better than Cain’s the story does not tell us. But 
we believe that it is not the value of an offering 
but the love which is in the heart that makes it 
pleasing to God. We may therefore suppose that 
Cain brought the offering in order to gain favor 
with God, or because he feared that God would harm 
him in some way if he did not bring it; while 
Abel’s offering was simply an expression of his 
gratitude to Jehovah for the increase of his flocks. 
We suppose this because of what Jehovah said to 
Cain. 

In the old version the latter part of the seventh 
verse reads: ‘‘Unto thee shall be his desire, and 
thou shalt rule over him.’’ We cannot make sense 
out of this, but the new translation makes it much 
clearer: ‘‘Sin coucheth at the door; and unto 
thee shall be its desire, but do thou rule over it.”’ 
Jehovah saw that already there were sinful 
thoughts in Cain’s heart, and bade him rule over 
the desire that would lead him to actual sin. 

Instead of heeding this command Cain allowed 
himself to feel more and more angry with his 
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brother until at last he killed him. When Jeho- 
vah asked for his brother he thought to conceal 
his sin by pretending astonishment. How 
should he know anything about Abel? It was his 
business to till the soil and Abel’s business to 
look after the sheep. Why should Jehovah ask 
him where Abel was? The rest of the story is 
so plain that it needs no comment. 

There are three important thoughts in this lesson. 
The first is that sin begins in thought and is the 
result of uncontrolled passion. If we allow our- 
selves to cherish angry thoughts these will soon 
grow into jealousy and hatred. When one man 
hates another he wishes to see some harm come 
to him, and only fear of the consequences keeps 
him from doing something that will harm him. 
If he is very angry he forgets all about the con- 
sequences and does the act that injures, or per- 
haps kills. 

The second thought is the relation that ought 
to exist between brothers. It is easy to condemn 
Cain’s sin because it is clear that he and he alone, 
was the cause of Abel’s death. When aman is 
killed in a factory because the corporation that 
owned the factory did not put proper safeguards 
around the machinery, it is not so easy to say to 
each member of that corporation, ‘‘Thou hast killed 
thy brother.’’ Suppose we each of us ask our- 
selves, ‘‘Am I free from hate and jealousy? Am 
I fair and just toall my brothers with whom I 
have any dealings?”’’ 

The third important thought is the consequence 
of sin. Because Cain had killed his brother he 
wanted to get away from all who had any know- 
ledge of his deed, and he felt that a cloud had 
come between him and God. Whenever we do 
what we know is wrong we are ashamed to have 
others find out about it, and we no longer take 
pleasure in the thought that God is ever present. 
Only when we repent of our sins does the cloud 
disappear and the presence of God again become 
a comfort to us. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Cain and Capital 


Punishment. The Loss of Life on Railroads and in Fac- 
tories, Our Duty to Our Brothers. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Which 
was the older, Cain or Abel? What was Abel’s occupation? 
What was Cain’s? What offering did each bring? Why 
was Abel’s more pleasing to Jehovah? What is meant by 
‘*Sin coucheth at the door’’? How did Cain answer Jehovah? 
What was Cain’s punishment? 


There is no end of any war. 
on and on,—and weave themselves into the life 
and the history of the nations. The only way to 
bring any war to an end is to see that it never 
begins.—Advocate of Peace. 


The evil results go 
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WORK, PLAY AND PASTIME. 

Christians generally have so far outgrown the old 
theology that they look upon work as a blessing in- 
stead of a curse, when it is done under proper con- 
ditions. The amount of work that one ought to 
do, either mental or physical, depends upon the 
strength of body and mind. In making this state- 
ment there is no thought of how many hours should 
be devoted to one’s vocation, for most of us do a 
good deal of work in the time left at our own dis- 
posal, after we have done what our particular bus- 
iness requires. 

To keep the body ina healthy condition there 
should be enough time given to sleep -to enable 
one to feel fresh and vigorous in the morning, and 
enough time to the eating of meals to prevent 
dyspepsia. If the daily occupation is sedentary 
the hours of recreation should be largely spent in 
the open air. If the day is given to hard manual 
labor there should be an opportunity in the even- 
ing for actual bodily rest. 

But ideal conditions do not at present obtain in 
the industrial world, and so we can lay down no 
hard and fast rule concerning amusements. It 
frequently happens when one has worked steadily 
for ten or more hours a day with either brain or 
muscle, or both, that he is too tired in the evening 
to read, or even to think coherently, and he wants 
something that will divert him while he is resting. 
What the nature of this diversion shall be depends 
upon circumstances. In the first place it must be 
an amusement that is within reach, and in the 
second place it must be something that he thor- 
oughly enjoys. 

The test of the value or harmfulness of an 
amusement is its effect upon the person indulging 
in it. The reason alcoholic liquors are so danger- 


ous is because it is the tendency of a little alcohol | 
| States, have asked that the right of suffrage be 
amusements which take such a hold upon a person | 


to create an appetite for more. So there are 


that he indulges in them when he has no need of 
recreation. One of the strongest objections that 

















can be brought against card playing, for instance, 
is that so much time is wasted upon it that ought 
to be devoted to better uses. Whenever one finds 
that he cannot indulge in any amusement in mod- 
eration he should give it up altogether. 

Often no other recreation is needed than a 
change of work, but this is true only when for a 
part of the day, at least, the work is such as the 
worker thoroughly enjoys. If the daily task is 
one long, monotonous grind the evening ought to 
give some variety. If the day’s work is largely 
automatic there should be a chance for brain de- 
velopment in the hours that follow it. 

The same general laws concerning amusements 
apply to children and young people, excepting that 
the younger the child the greater should be the 
proportion of play. Young folks between twenty 
and thirty have a great deal of animal energy, the 
proper use of which promotes spiritual growth. 
In deciding what games and diversions are right 
and proper for them, let us put aside our prejudi- 
ces and notice the actual effect of the amusements 
that they most enjoy, before condemning them. 

Instead of making a list of diversions that are 
harmful and warning the young against them, 
let us educate the consciences of our children. As 
a beginning let us strive to havethem grow up 
pure in heart, honest in deed, earnest in purpose. 
Children who are thus trained may be trusted not 
to care for diversions that lead to impurity or 
mental degeneracy. 

Persons who are recovering from long illness, 
sufferers who are never free from pain, or old 
persons whose ears are dull and eyes are dim, 
often need something to help them pass the time 
pleasantly. They cannot work and it becomes 
right for them to resort to amusements that would 
be a waste of time if they were able to use their 
time to better advantage. Again there must be an 
appeal to conscience and each must decide what is 
best for him. Noone can go far wrong either in 
his work or in his play who has high and holy 
ideals and a strong sense of individual responsi- 
bility. 


In commenting upon the women suffrage dem- 
onstration in England the editor of The Christ- 
ian Register says: ‘‘Crusades of this kind with 
us have always ended in good-humored resistance 
and loss of influence on the part of the crusaders.”’ 
True, our women have repeatedly gone before 
State legislatures and the Congress of the United 


extended to them, and have given their reasons 
for this request when they have been allowed a 
hearing, but when have they gone farther than 
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this? A woman here and there has gone to the 
polls and insisted that she had a right to vote be- 
cause she paid taxes, but has there ever been any 
disturbance connected with these attempts? The 
Register says further: ‘‘Our dictum in regard to 
anything that women want, whether it be suff- 
rage or anything else, is that whatever the majority 
of women agree to ask for, the majority of men 
will make haste to vote for.’’ Is not this curious 
argument? Since our Government was established 
there have been many laws enacted in the direc- 
tion of giving women the rights to which their 
social value entitles them, but when in all our his- 
tory did ‘‘the majority of women agree to ask 
for’’ a single one of these laws? And why should 
men of wisdom and righteousness refuse to do the 
thing that is just, until a majority of those that 
are dependent upon them, unite in asking for jus- 
tice? 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE “OTHER BRANCH.’’ 


[The following from The American Friend does not in- 
clude those bodies of Friends variously known as ‘‘conser- 
vative,’’ ‘‘primitive,’’ ‘‘smaller body,’’ ‘‘ Wilburite ;’’ nor 
does it include our own Seven Yearly Meetings. ] 


Our gathered statistics as printed below give 


the most encouraging showing which we have 
presented for many years. The total enrollment of 
the American yearly meetings has come up to 
97,919 an apparent gain of 1,694 over last year, 
while a comparison of the gains and losses on this 
year’s reports show a net increase of 1,639. 2,316 
of the members reported in these totals are in 
foreign mission fields, so that the total number of 
Friends, of our branch, in America, exclusive of 
mission stations, is 95,603. We have received by 
request and letter 4,215 new members, which is 858 
more than we receivd last year by the same means. 
The total loss of members by disownment, discon- 
tinuance, resignation and letter amounts to 2,461, 
which is 437 better than last year. The stream of 
‘‘discontinuance’”’ has, we are glad to note, run a 
little lower than last year, though it is still heavy. 
We have lost, to be exact, 1,146 persons from sheer 
lack of interest. The losses by letter are also 
heavy. There is much food for reflection in the 
fact that 559 persons have found it desirable to 
choose another denomination as their church home. 
It is an encouragement to see that our birth rate 
is gaining on the death rate. This year deaths ex- 
ceed births by only 23; last year the excess was 
77. New England Yearly Meeting had only 28 
births as against 80 deaths, while Iowa had 133 
births to offset 82 deaths. Indiana is still far 
ahead in number over any other Yearly meeting, 
with a present membership of 20,283. Western, 


most of the members of which are also in the State 


of Indiana, comes next with a total of 15,229. 


This makes a group of over 35,000, most of whom 
live in this single State. We figure up a total of 
1,352 ministers, which shows a gain of 72 over last 
year. On the whole, as we review the situation, 
there is distinct ground for thanking God and 
taking courage. There was a period when we 
seemed to have slowed down in our enthusiasm, 
and when it looked as though we could hardly do 
more than hold our own. It is cause for thankful- 
ness that we have added over four thousand to our 
roll by application and that the balance of gain is 
so large. 


[The membership by yearly meetings for 1906 is 
given as follows:] Baltimore, 1,200; California (in- 
cluding Alaska 1,000), 3,447; Canada, 1,096; Indi- 
ana (including Ark. and Mex. 632), 20,283; lowa, 
(Jamaica, 821), 12,414; Kansas (with 97 in Alas- 
ka), 11,114; New England (with 70 in India), 4,421; 
New York, 3,415; North Carolina (with 58 in Ja- 
macia), 6,469; Ohio (with 222 in China and India), 
6,013; Oregon (with 66 in Alaska), 1,944; Phila- 
delphia, 4,389; Western (in Indiana, with 350 in 
Mexico), 15,229; Wilmington (in Ohio and Tennes- 
see), 6,485. Total membership, 97,919. 


FRIENDS IN LANCASTER. 


Formerly there was a meeting of Friends at 
Bird-in-Hand near Lancaster, Pa., belonging to 
Caln Quarterly Meeting and Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Some years ago meetings ceased to be 
held there, except once a year. Meantime a num- 
ber of Friends had settled in the city of Lancaster, 
and these gathered themselves together into a 
Friends’ Association. Meetings were held monthly 
in the usual manner of the Associations. Lancaster 
Friends took an especial interest in the annual 
meeting at Bird-in-Hand, lending aid in arranging 
for it and in getting visiting ministers to attend it. 

After a time the Friends’ Association growing 
in life and in number, the members began to feel 
that the time was coming for them to organize 
more seriously for religious and philanthropic 
work in their city. In setting about this organi- 
zation the simplicity of Friendly methods and 
Principles did not prevail. Some wished an or- 
ganization in the form of the churches with the 
usual preaching and pastoral arrangements, and any 
who felt a preference for a meeting in the manner 
of Friends gave way and joined with the new 
movement. A church in affiliation with the 
American Unitarian Association and encouraged 
and partly supported by that organization was 
organized. 
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A pastor was chosen and since that time regular 
religious services have been kept up in a hall pro- 
cured for the purpose. The leading members of 
the church had been active in the Friends’ Associ- 
ation and most of the members gave active sup- 
port to the church, all but one or two becoming 
members. The Friends’ Association continued to 
meet as before and kept up its official connection 
with the General Conference of Friends’ Associ- 
ations, its meetings being held in the homes or in 
the Hall of the Unitarian church. 

Inevitably the time soon came when two distinct 
denominational organizations were realized to be 
superfluous, and the Friends’ Association dropped 
out. 
est in Friendly connections on the part of the for- 
mer Association members, some, perhaps all of 
whom, retained their membership in their monthly 
meetings (whether strictly in accord with Disci- 
pline or not.) Ata recent meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the Church the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted :— 


‘‘In order to promote the fraternity that naturally | 


exists between the Hicksite or Liberal Friends 
and our free Unitarian churches, we hereby place 
our present meeting-house at the disposal of that 
society, to use for public worship free of cost, 
whenever they shall feel disposed so to use it, and 
-whenever such use does not interfere with regular 
services. This resolution applies to our new 
church also, when it shall be built and ready for 
occupancy. We desire it to be generally known 
that Friends havea place of worship in Lancaster, 
whenever they may wish to make use of it.”’ 

Of the new church the site has been procured in 


a suitable location, and plans for the new building | a 
_ these many years, resulting in the development 
The present minister of the society is Melvin | 


have been drawn. 


Brandow, 133 North Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 


CLEMENTINE A. JENNINGS. 
[Substance of remarks made at funeral by O. Edward 
Janney. | 
‘‘None knew her but to love her; none named 
her but to praise.’’ I have never known anyone 
to whom these words apply so well as to the life 


and character of this dear friend about whose re- | 


mains we are now gathered. I would that I had 


the eloquence to do justice toa life so beautiful, | 


a character so perfect. We read in the Bible that 


when Dorcas died, the garments she had made | 


were shown to those about; but ‘‘Cousin Nina,”’ 


as she was known to so many of us, wrought not | 


in fabrics but in character. Her work cannot be 
exhibited, but it exists nevertheless, and there 


are many persons, scattered about the world, per- | 
forming their duties, who serve all the better be- | 





Naturally there continued to be an inter- | 
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| year. 
| and an individual sense of humor which made 
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cause of her and her work with them. Hers was 
the more difficult task—the development of noble 
character. 

My acquaintance with her began many years 
ago, when she was teaching in Friends’ First-day 
School in Baltimore, and no one can estimate the 
far-reaching influence she exerted on many young 
minds in her position as teacher. There are many 
who could testify that she has helped remove their 
doubt, to increase their faith and to make plain 
the pathway toa Christian life. During her long 
illness of five years and more, she showed wonder- 
ful patience, courtesy and consideration for the 
comfort of those about her; and she was ever 
cheerful and interested in current events. She 
never seemed old to us, -altho attaining her 93rd 
She had always a youthfulness of spirit 


her companionship delightful to us all. We 
cannot fail to appreciate the unselfish devotion of 
Laura Delacour and her sisters. Coming among 
them as a stranger many years ago, Cousin Nina 
soon gained their affection. She became a mother 
to them, and they to her a daughter, in a true 
sense of the word. 

Such unselfish devotion is seldom seen, and 
when we do behold it, we recognize itas a most 
beautiful and holy thing. Our ideas are raised to 
a higher level, and we thank God that such devo- 
tion does exist in this selfish world. If human 


| love is so beautiful, what must Divine love be? 


When we contemplate such a life as that of this, 
our friend, and think of all the trials and tempta- 
tions that have been endured and resisted during 


of so lovely a character, we come to realize that 
there must have been within her a power which 
made for righteousness. That power was the 
Spirit of God, which enabled her to develop God- 
ward, as it will also assist us. 

And so we lay our friend away, assured that all 
is well with her. Her long years of waiting are 
over; she has done what she could, she has been 
faithful over a few things here, and we may be 
sure that she will receive her reward there, and 
that she has entered into the joy of her Lord. 


How much we are indebted to Socrates, for his 
arrival by independent means, at many of those 
truths which we had supposed were peculiarly 
Christian. And what does that not argue for the 
universality with which religious verities of the 
highest order reward those who diligently seek 
them. 


J. B. D. 
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HARMFUL AMUSEMENTS. 


In taking up last week’s number of this ines- 
timable paper I was more than surprised to find 
the very first article was a well written and log- 
ically supported set of arguments upholding card- 
playing, dancing and theatre attendance, three 
of the most enticing and dangerous amusements 
to be met with, now getting to be very popular, 
especially with our young people, to whom we must 
look for the maintenance of our religious Society. 
Friends’ examples and consistent deportment and 
practical works, have for the last two hundred 
years or more so completely changed the minds and 
workings of thousands upon thousands of the bet- 
ter class of people, not only of America, but of 
many other nations, as to cause them to adopt and 
apply some of our fundamental principles, especi- 
ally that of settlement by arbitration of all dis- 
putes and causes of wars, and which bring suffer- 
ing and destruction of an immense amount of hard- 
earned property and still worse, the lives of 
thousands of human beings. 

Surely the establishment of Friends’ principles 
and customs, which most other denominations are 
now admitting are in accordance with Christ’s 
workings while here on earth with the peoples’ 
was a blessing, and it does seem to.me if we do 
believe in the teachings of the Bible we must see 
and feel the great importance of supporting these 
Christian testimonies, even if it does curtail some 
of our so-called recreations. Admitting that we 
need some relief from the constant strain of the 
mental system, as well as the physical, we do 
know that even the change of program gives comfort 
and relief; besides, there are so many other ways of 
recreation that do not bring with them such danger- 
ous elements; I say dangerous because we all know 
that anything that is so very enticing to the 
young mind as to lead so readily to a wilful waste 
of time, and subjugation of ourselves to selfishness, 
will most assuredly bring us into a repentance. 
God’s laws are just and unchangeable, and any 
violation on our part of manifest duty will call for 
a penalty. Now as to dancing, in itself, in mod- 
eration, I admit it does seem to be a very reason- 
able enjoyment, as it gives physical as well as men- 
tal recreation: yet judging from many years of 
observation I notice that generally where it is much 
indulged in it is sure to lead to serious conse- 
quences, and theatre going is surely giving en- 
couragement to a course of life which is mostly 
admitted by church-going people to be detrimen- 
tal to Christianity. We all must admit that it is 
better to avoid anything so very enticing that 
many, even the most intelligent and promising 
people, are apt to be led astray. As we have prov- 
en in thousands of cases by simply taking a 








glass of any intoxicant, the life of not only the one 
individual, but of his family has been eternally 
ruined; then is it not a duty we owe to humanity 
in general to be extremely careful not to be in any 
way promoting anything that is likely to bring 
suffering on our fellow creatures, who are a part 
of God’s creation? It seems to me that anything 
that is likely to injure in any way the Society of 
Friends as a live organization should be avoided. 


M. S. Cook. 


PUTTING AWAY CARNAL WEAPONS. 


[Spoken in substance in Wilmington, Del., Meeting of 
Friends, 12th mo. 9th, by David Ferris. ] 

Saul of Tarsus was a most cruel persecutor of the 
Christians. His own account of himself amply 
confirms this: 26 Chapter of Acts 5th verse, ‘‘That 
after the most straitest sect of our religion, I lived 
a Pharisee;’’ 10th verse, ‘‘And many of the saints 
did I shut up in prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests; and when they were put to 
death I gave my voice against them;’’ 11th verse, 
‘*And I punished them oft in every synagogue; and 
compelled them to blaspheme; and being exceed- 
ingly mad against them, I persecuted them even 
unto strange cities.”’ 

Now Paul was a noble, upright, honest man even 
when he was thus unmercifully persecuting. He 
was fearless; unflinching in the performance of that 
which he believed his duty. He had good reasons 
to persecute the Christians because from his stand- 
point as one of the straightest of the Pharisees, 
they were a wild pestilent sect, overturning law 
and order; scorning the edicts of the tables of 
Moses, rejecting their outward sacrifices which 
they deemed holy, breaking with impunity their 
holy Sabbath, making light of their preaching 
and formal praying, of their broad phylacteries 
and their sacred vestments, associating with pub- 
licans and sinners and thelowest rabble. Saul 
had the best of reasons from his point of view to 
despise and endeavour to suppress these disturbers 
of the peace and order of society. But how came 
about this great change in Paul? Journeying from 
Jerusalem to Damascus on his errand of persecu- 
tion, full of threatening and hatred toward the 
Christians—what was this miraculous light, 
brighter than the sun? I donot know. I believe 
our Heavenly Father has many ways of manifest- 
ing his love and power to His human children, 
just suited to the state and condition of each one, 
and which others may not understand. These di- 
vine manifestations are always in accord with the 
unchangeable and perfect laws of God. These laws 
never are or can be broken. In the sense that a 
miracle is a violation of the immutable laws of 
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the Creator, there can be no miracle to me; but 
in the sense that there are millions of manifesta- 
tions of God’s power, and love, far beyond the 
comprehension of the best and wisest of God’s hu- 
man creatures, the world and all creation is full of 
miracles. 


‘*We see but dimly through these mists an vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps, 

What seem to us but dim funeral tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps.’’ 

It is certain that Paul clearly understood 
this vision to him; he knew it was from 
the Father of Light, and Love, and it required of 
him an entire change of life. He had that strength 
of character that when convinced of his duty he 
would be obedient to the divine command. ‘‘SoI 
conferred not with flesh and blood but was obe- 
dient to the heavenly vision.’’ Paul was the same 
character after his conversion as before, the same 
energy, courage, perseverance; but these traits 
were now devoted to the support of Truth and Right- 
eousness; and he became a radical peace man; 
never more could he use carnal weapons. ‘‘The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal but spiritual, 
mighty through God to pulling down the strong- 
holds of sin. Yes, far more mighty than the sword 
and gun; for they only subdue the power to resist 
and leave all the malignant passion unsubdued. 
The spiritual weapons subdue the heart, change 
our hatred to love, and make us truly Christians. 
There are many good, earnest, sincere people who 
are in the spirit Saul of Tarsus was in when he 
was persecuting the Christians. They still believe 
in the use of carnal weapons, the sword and can- 
non, in armies and navies. If they are desirous 
of becoming better and of advancing onward and 
upward, a light brighter than the noonday sun will 
surely enlighten them and they can nomore uphold 
war, and torture, vengeance and destruction. They 
will then understand that evil must be overcome 
by good; that hate begets hate, and revenge stirs 
up returning vengeance. Longfellow’s verse ex- 
presses what should be our true aim: 

**Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 

gut to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.’’ 

The world is rapidly advancing morally. I some- 
times fear our little religious Society so long in 
advance on all moral questions of Truth and Right, 
will fall behind. For those of us who are still in 
the bondage of the law of Moses—‘‘an eye for an 
eye’’ I would say with Whittier: 

**Oh once again thy healing lay 

On the blind eyes that know thee not, 
And let the light of thy pure day 

Melt in upon their darkened thought, 
Soften their hard cold hearts and show 

The good which in forbearance lies; 





And let them see that mercy now 
Is better than old sacrifice.’’ 
**Oh never yet upon the Scroll 
Of the sin-stained but priceless Soul 
Hath Heaven inscribed Despair.’’ 


I can say with Lydia M. Child. ‘‘To the erring 
and the guilty the door of my heart shall open 
outward. I have too much need of Mercy. Are 
we not all children of the same Father,’’ and shall 
we not pity those who among pit-falls lose their 
way home. 


THE NEW APOSTLES’ CREED. 


Why should it not be the privilege of the free 
churches of to-day to frame their creeds according 
to their wants, andJin harmony with the right 
spirit of the present age? The old Apostles’ Creed 
contains declarations of belief which the enlight- 
ened conscience of our day cannot honestly accept. 
I believe the following revised form of the creed 
is much nearer to the spirit of Christianity as Jesus 
preached it and in perfect harmony with the ra- 
tional spirituality of the times in which we live: 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth; And in Jesus Christ His Son our 
Brother; who was born of Joseph and Mary, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried: whose soul ascended to heaven and dwells 
with God the Father Almighty, and who for man’s 
salvation taught religion as love to God and love 
to man. I believe in the Holy Spirit as the direct 
influence of God upon every aspiring heart. I be- 
lieve in one Universal Church in all lands, whose 
priests are all God’s faithful sons, whose members 
are the good-doers of all nations, whose gospel is 
the Truth and whose communion cup is Love. I 
believe there is no death, and therefore no resur- 
rection, but life everlasting. Amen. 

-A. M. Ribhany, in ‘‘The Christian Register.’’ 








The duty of knowing is not an abstract duty to 
be admitted and then put aside, but a practical, 
daily obligation, which ought to influence a man 
in his choice of occupation, books, companions, 
amusement.—C. Hanford Henderson, in The Chil- 
dren of Fortune. 


It would not be in the least extraordinary if a 
claim of eating up-provinces and pulling down 
princes were the chief boast of a Zulu. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that it is the chief boast of a 
people who have Shakespeare, Newton, Burke and 
Darwin t© boast of.—D. K. Chesterton, in ‘‘Book of 
Defences.”’ 
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MAKING ENEMIES AGAINST OUR 
ESTABLISHED ORDER. 


I have no sympathy whatever with the social- 
istic movements that are going on to take posses- 
sion of all sorts of business and all so-called pub- 
lic utilities, whether municipal, state or national. 
I believe the movement, if successful, means the 
destruction of the government which we rever- 
ence and love, and which it has taken us a hun- 
dred years to build up. But I say,and I say it in 
all seriousness, that packers in Chicago and those 
owners of Standard Oil have done more to advance 
socialism and anarchism and unrest and agitation 
than all the Socialist agitators who stand today 
between the oceans. — Henry Cabot Lodge, in 
United States Senate. 


WATCHWORDS OF CHICAGO 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 
—Prov. 22:1. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.—Matt. 5: 6. 

Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.—Matt. 11: 28. 

Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto you. 
—Matt. 7: 12. 

Enter ye in at the straight gate, for wide is the gate and 
broad is the way that leadeth to destruction.—Matt. 
7: 13-14. 

Fret not thyself because of evil-doers, neither be thou en- 
vious against the workers of iniquity.—Ps. 37: 1. 

God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.—Ps. 46: 1. 

Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.—Ex. 20: 12. 

If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God and it 
shall be given him.—James 1: 5. 

Judge not according to the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.—John 7: 24. 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile.—Ps. 34: 13. 

Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.—John 14: 1. 

Mind the Light.—George Fox. 

Now is the accepted time.—I Cor. 6: 2. 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; for his mercy 
endureth forever.—Ps. 118: 29. 

Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 

Quench not the spirit.—I Thes. 5: 19. 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
—Ecc. 12: 1. 

Stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. 

—I Cor. 16: 13. 

Trust in the Lord, and do good.—Ps. 37: 3. 

Use hospitality one to another, without grudging. 
—I Peter 4: 9. 

Visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction. 
—James 1: 27. 

Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 6: 7. 

Xcept ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.—Matt. 18: 3. 

Yea, surely, God will not do wickedly, neither will the 
Almighty pervert judgment.—Job 34: 12. 

Zion shall be redeemed with righteousness.—Is. 1: 27. 


I Thes. 5: 21. 
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BIRTHS. 


EVANS.—At Riverton, N. J., Twelfth month 14th, 1906, 
to Joseph T. and Hannah Gaunt Evans, a 
named Howard Gaunt Evans. 


FRANKLIN.—At Kansas City, Mo., Tenth month 6th, 
1906, to Edwin and Lucretia Mott Franklin, a daughter 
whose name is Sarah Chase. 


MILLS.—Eleventh month 3rd, 1906, at Decatur, IIl., to 
Clarence and Sadie M. Mills, a daughter whose name is 
Candace Elizabeth. 


son who is 


MARRIAGES. 


MATHIS—REES.—Near McNabb, IIl., at the residence of 
the bride’s .grandparents, Henry and Mary Atherton, 
Christabel E. Rees to Vernon Mathis, she being a member 
of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, Putnam Co., III. 


DEATHS. 


CHAMBERS.—Suddenly at Wilmington, Del., Twelfth 
month 21st, 1906, David B. Chambers, in his 76th year. 
He was a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, and 
in his latter years was mostly found in his place of wor- 
ship. His was a busy life even to the last. When the 
Master’s call came he was found actively engaged. 


ECK.—At her home in Millville, Pa., Twelfth month 25th, 
1906, Harriet W.. widow of Reece Eck, in the 75th year of 
her age. A life-long consistent member of the Society of 
Friends. 

An invalid for many years, and in many trials she was 
very patient and ever thoughtful of others; her true and 
tender sympathy was directed to those alone and unfor- 
tunate, following in the steps of the Master, so much of 
whose tender thought and care was given to the restoring 
of the sick to health. When health permitted she was a 
regular attender of our meeting, afterward encouraging 
her family to attend to this duty. 

She is survived by two daughters who were unremitting 
in their devotion to comfort her declining years and antici- 
pate her wants, who have the sympathy of many friends 
to whom this comes as a personal loss. The deceased was 
the eldest daughter of the late Reuben and Sarah E. Wil- 
son. The home that has been a friendly centre for many 
years has been closed. 

Interment at Friends’ cemetery at Millville, Pa. 
In Buckingham Pa., on 
month 6th, 1907, Quiby C. Hampton, aged 85 years. 
terment at Wrightstown. 


township, First 


In- 


On First month 7th, 1907, 
in his 84th year. 


Ellwood Johnson, 


Ellwood Johnson, whose forefathers were among the 
stout-hearted settlers of Germantown more than two cen- 
turies ago, died on Monday at his home at 6313 German- 
town Avenue, adjoining the ‘‘Old Johnson Homestead,’’ a 
landmark. For eighty-four years Mr. Johnson lived on or 
near the ground which his ancestors had cleared. 

Ellwood Johnson was the last survivor of the third gen- 
eration of the family to occupy the famous homestead ad- 
joining the property on which he died. This homestead 
was built in 1760 by Mr. Johnson’s great-grandfather. In 
it Ellwood Johnson was born in 1823, one of twelve children. 


| He outlived the others. 


One of Mr. Johnson’s treasured possessions was a crude 
photograph of the first train of cars that left Germantown 
for Philadelphia. His mind was a veritable storehouse of 
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interesting incidents relating to the early experiences of 
his forefathers in the then growing village. In particular 
did he love to tell of the stirring scenes of the Revolution. 
Jagged bullet holes in the door of his old home and a break 
in one of the corners of the building, caused by a cannon 
ball, are mute evidences of the havoc wrought in that 
neighborhood during the battle of Germantown in October, 
1777, a troublous period for the Johnsons, whose Quaker 
principles forbade their taking up arms. 

The history of the family begins virtually with the 
founding of Germantown in 1682 by Francis Daniel Pastor- 
ius, a representative of the Frankfurt Company in Germany. 

~-Phila. Ledger. 
KIRK.—At Pineville, Pa., on First month 9th, 1907, Ange- 
lina T. Kirk, aged 78 years. 
PATTERSON.—At Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 24th, 1906, Mary Merrill, infant daughter of Harold 
Truesdell and Emily Hicks Patterson. 
SHOEMAKER. 
Valley, Pa., Anna F. Shoemaker, widow of George Shoe- 
maker, aged 83 years. 
STARR.—Near New Market, Maryland, on First month 


ist, 1907, Ann H. Starr, a valued member of Pipe Creek 
Monthly Meeting, in the 99th year of her age. 


VAN HORN.—At Hatboro, Pa., First month 8th, 1907, in 
his 70th year, James Van Horn, cashier of the Hatboro 
National Bank for the past 30 years. 


WILSON.—Suddenly of heart trouble, on the morning of 
Twelfth month 27th, 1906, at the home of her son-in-law 
and daughter (Wilmer and Emilie Palmer) Wilmington, 
Del., Sarah M. widow of Stephen Wilson, in her 76th year. 
Interment at Hockessin Friends burying ground. She was 
a birthright member of Centre Monthly Meeting, Del. In 
the closing of the life of this dear one it seemed a beauti- 
ful transition, the busy hands that kindly ministered to the 
comfort of others were at rest, and as the filling words 
were spoken, ‘‘He giveth his beloved sleep’’, we felt the 


On First month 3d, 1907, at Huntingdon | 
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rest promised to the pure in heart, was her portion in the | 


home of the Heavenly Kingdom. 


WORSTALL.—In Philadelphia, on First month 3d, 1907, of 
pneumonia, T. Ellwood Worstall, son of I. Heston Worstall, 
formerly of Solebury township, aged 56 years. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
All Friends interested in education are members of 
Association of Friends’ Schools, which includes all teachers 
in Friends’ Schools, all members of school committees and 

of Yearly Meeting Committees. 
The mid-winter conference will 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
10 a.m. 


held in Race 
on Seventh-day, the 19th, at 
Friends from Baltimore, Washington, New York 
City, Chappaqua, Locust Valley, Philadelphia and vicinity 
expect to be present. 


be 


‘*The Training of Friends as Teachers.’’ 
of Swarthmore College will report on the pedagogical 
work being done at the College the present year. The 
Superintendent of Educational Interests of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will open the discussion on ‘‘What we 
want the Pedagogical Work at Swarthmore to do, (1) for 
the Student, (2) for the College, (3) for the Society of 
Friends and its Interests.’’ The three Friends now engaged 
in the pedagogical work at the College will outline a plan 
by which the sort of work that is wanted and needed can 
be carried out. 


the | 
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A social tea meeting will be held at 15th and Race Sts., 
under the care of the Best Interests Committee of the 


| Monthly Meeting, next 6th-day, the 25th. 


Last First-day, the 12th, at a meeting held under tho 
care of the Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ Association, 
Professor Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore College sro e 
on the ‘‘Essentials of Christianity.’’ 


The annual oyster supper for the benefit of the Friends’ 
Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
will be held from 5 to 8 p. m., on Second-day, First month 
28th, at Lu Lu Temple, 1337 Spring Garden Street. The 
supper will be followed by a musical and literary enter- 
tainment. For particulars see advertisement on another 
page. 





At Chicago meeting on First-day the 6th, twenty-two 
friends were present. Of these nineteen went into the 


| adult class of the First-day school and thirteen into the 


children’s class. Dr. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins of the 
University of Chicago, is Superintendent of the First-day 
school. In another column we publish a selection of Bible 
texts arranged alphabetically, which are being learned by 
every member of the school. 


The Friends’ Peace Association [Orthodox] of Philadel- 
phia, a very active and influential organization, has sent 
to the President and the Secretary of State a memorial 


| urging that the United States Commissioners to the coming 


Hague Conference be instructed to cast their influence in 
favor of a treaty of obligatory arbitration covering all 
international disputes, of periodic meetings of the Hague 
Conference hereafter and the preparation of a recognized 
and authoritative code of international law, of an arrest 
and reduction of armaments, and of the exemption of all 
private commerce at sea from capture in time of war. 


—Advocate of Peace 


The Philadelphia Friends’ [Orthodox] Peace Association, 
a very active and earnest organization, has offered a first 
prize of $40.00 and a second prize of $20.00 for the two 
best essays to be written by pupils of either the Central 
High School, Central Manual Training High School, or the 
North-east Manual Training High School of Philadelphia 
on ‘‘International Friendship: Its Recent Growth and 
Practical Significance.’’ The essays submitted must not 
exceed three thousand words in length. They must be 


| written on one side of the paper only in ink or by type- 


Street | 


The subject for discussion will be | 
The President | 





writer. They must be sent without signature, with a 
sealed envelope containing the name, address, school and 
class of the writer, to H. W. Cadbury, Secretary, 441 
Locust Avenue, Germantown, Penna., not later than March 
15, 1907. The essays will be judged by three competent 
persons selected by the Executive Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Peace Association of Friends. In arriving at a 
decision the judges will be guided chiefly by the clearness 
and force of the writers in presenting the practical, rather 
than the theoretical or sentimental, aspects of the subject. 
The Committee encourage those expecting to contest for 
the prize to write for suggestions as to the literature of 
the subject to H. W. Cadbury, Secretary, 441 Locust 


Avenue, Germantown, Penna., or to Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, 31 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


—Advocate of Peace. 


First month 19, 1907.] 


The Committee appointed by the General Conference to 
propose places for the Meeting of the Central Committee 
this year, and of the General Conference in 1908, will 
meet in New York on the 26th of lst month. Suggestions 
are invited from Friends. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, Chairman. 


At a special meeting of the Woodlawn, Va., Young 
Friends’ Association held at the meeting-house on the even- 
ing of First month 12th, Jesse H. Holmes gave a most help- 
ful talk on the ‘‘Essentials of Christianity.’’ The next 
morning, in the meeting and First-day School, his presence 
and message were most acceptable, and his visit was 
greatly appreciated by every one. 


W. F. Grahame and wife, the former a native of Bur- 
mah, and at present an employee of the British Govern- 
ment, both long resident in India, will show their lantern 
pictures of native Indian life in the Young Friends’ Audi- 
torium, 15th and Cherry Streets., on Seventh-day, the 19th, 
at 8 p. m. They have been making their home at the 
Young Friends’ Building, and becoming interested in 
Friends, wished to give this evening’s entertainment and 
to meet as many as feel like coming. The meeting is ar- 
ranged by the House Committee of the Young Friends’ 
Association. All to whom this notice may come are wel- 
come to attend and bring their friends. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


At the midwinter conference of the Association of 
Friends’ Schools to be held on Seventh-day, First month, 
19th, at the Friends’ Meeting-house at Race Strett, the 
subject for discussion will be ‘‘The Training of Friends as 
Teachers.’’ This will be, in reality, a consideration of 
the work of the new educational cozrses at Swarthmore. 
President Swain will give a general report of the work 
so far, following which, R. Barclay Spicer will speak on 
‘*What do we want the Pedagogical work at Swarthmore to 
do for the Student, College and Society?’’ Edward B. 
Rawson is next on the program with the topic, ‘‘A plan 
by which this work may be accomplished.’’ 


T. Baldwin. 


On Fifth-day evening, First month 10th, Swarthmore 
lost the semi-final debate of the Pennsylvania Intercollegi- 
ate Debating League, to Dickinson College, on the subject, 
“*Resolved, that United States Supreme Court Judges be 
Elected by Popular Vote.’’ The Dickinson team was 
composed of George R. Hull, Arthur C. James, Wilbur 
H. Norcross and W. H. Michaels, alternate. Swarth- 
more’s representatives, who defended the negative side 
of the question, were Howard L. Fussell, Harvey T. 
Satterthwaite, Amos J. Peaslee and Frank K. Hyatt, 
alternate. The debate was held at Carlisle and the judges 
were Prof. Ward Pearson of the Wharton School of 
Finance, A. C. Stamm, Esq., of Harrisburg, and E. L. 
McGinnes, Superintendent of Schools of Steelton. 


The mid semester examinations will be held during the 
week beginning First month, 28th. They will occupy, as 
usual, two hours for each subject and the schedule has 
already been posted. 


Dr. T. A. P. Sailer, Honorary Educational Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 


| **The Negro under Slavery’’ 


| **Labor’’, 


The diseus- | 
sion will be opened by Dr. Joseph S. Walton and Dr. Bird 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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will be present at meeting on next First-day morning. 
The Young Friends’ Association will be held as usual in 
the evening. 


The new Catalogue number of the Swarthmore College 
Bulletin which has just appeared contains, in addition to 
the usual general information concerning the College, ac- 
counts of the New Library Building, the Chicago Club 
Scholarship and the new Engineering Building. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On First month, 2d students returned and the next day 
recitations were begun. The following Seventh-day even- 
ing Dr. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University, lectured 
on ‘‘Heroes of the Workshop.’’ 

The Penn and Whittier contest was held, First month, 
12th. The judges, Dr. Walton, Miss Russell and Miss 
Trego, of Newtown, decided in favor of the Whittiers. 

Program :—Leigh: Pownell, Piano Solo; Lydia Lippin- 
cott, Art of Optimism; Ethel Ball, How They Found New 
Year; Albert Hogeland, America, A World Power; Music 
by the School Quartette ; Mary Hannum, Two Emancipators; 
William Hough, Mr. Dooley on Short Marriage Contracts; 
Hugh Eastburn Jr., The New South; Tacy and Margarett 
Hough, Piano Duet; Anna Parry, Aux Italians; William 
Jenkins, Fall of Pemberton Mills; Senior Male Quar- 
tette. BH. B, KE. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 

The Junior Friends’ Association held its regular meet- 
ing First-day afternoon, First month 6th. 

The literary program for the day was a discussion of 
which embraced the subjects 
of ‘‘Treatment’’, ‘‘Food and Clothing’’, ‘‘Homes’’, 
‘*Education’’, ‘‘Religion’’, and ‘‘Contact with 
Whites.’’ Joseph Briggs in a talk on ‘‘Treatment and 
Labor’’, brought out the fact that there were in general 
two classes of slaves, claiming 
Africa. The first class was composed of the more intelli- 
gent negroes held as house and body servants; the second, 
the field hands. Upon this point hinged the whole discus- 
sion. The first class was for the most part well treated, 
well fed and clothed, had moderate educational advantages, 


separate origin even in 


| was allowed to attend church and in many respects bene- 


fited by the contact with whites. 
almost universally true of the class of field laborers which 


The exact opposite was 


included some of the lowest negro types. 

Many other interesting facts were brought out in talks 
by Watson Atkinson, Walton, Elizabeth 
Woodman. 

Notice was received of the week-end conference to be 
held at Moorestown First month twelfth. 

A committee acting in conjunction with the Senior Asso- 
ciation announced that arrangements had been made for a 
lecture to be given by Eleanor Wood the evening of First 
month sixteenth in the Meeting House. Her subject is 
‘*The New Isaiah’’. 

The Junior Friends held their regular winter social at 
the home of William Eyre, Fifth-day evening 12-27. A 
very enjoyable evening was spent by about twenty-five 
members and guests of the Association. 

MARGARETTA PACKER, Secretary. 


3arnard and 
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HORSHAM, PA. 


The Young Friends’ Association met 12th mo. 30th, 1906. 
Charles F. Kinsey opened the meeting by reading the 
2nd chapter of St. Matthew. Rachel Jarrett read a selection 
‘*Small Beginnings.’’ Florence Wilhams read from Friends’ 
Discipline on ‘‘Wills’’. Annie R. Comly read an article 
on ‘‘Worship’’. Jane K. Jarrett gave a blackboard exer- 
cise, entitled ‘‘The Wheel of Life,’’ in which she taught 
in a beautiful and simple manner of character building, 
and how to live toward the perfect life. Louis Ambler 
addressed the meeting on ‘‘Children and their Rights’’. 
After sentiments and a period of silence, adjourned to meet 
lst mo. 27th, 1907. 

ELIZABETH R. WOOD, Secretary. 


WOODLAWN, VA. 


The Young Friends Association met at the home of 
Sarah Wilkinson Twelfth month 30, with a very good 
attendance in spite of the roads and weather. The Presi- 
dent opened the meeting with Scripture Reading. Lida 
Gillingham reported on Current Topics. George Gilling- 
ham read a selection. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: 

President, R. R. Gillingham; Secretary, Lewetta Cox; 
Program Committee: F. H. Wilkinson, L. W. Gillingham, 
and Anna M. Wilkinson. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. Brooklyn. 


Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] ; 

Chicago. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth and 
a.m.; First-day 
a.m. 


Street, 
10.45 a.m.; 


10.30 11.30 a.m. 


11.45 


Race’ Streets, 
School, at 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Av- 
enue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, at 
10 a.m. 


lst mo. 18th, 


ing, Central 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; First-day 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 


Reading.”’ 





Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a. m. 


Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
near Wabash Avenue), at 
First-day School, at 


(6th-day). 
Association of Friends’ Annual Meet- 
School 
15th and Race Sts., 
by Henry W. Wilbur on ‘‘ Books and 





After intermission the roll was called, to which nearly 
all responded with sentiments. 

Abbie Gillingham read the First-day School lesson o1 
Peace and Arbitration. This was followed by a full and 
free discussion, in which all participated, and several read 
clippings appropriate to the subject. Sarah Cox read a 
beautiful poem, ‘‘Grandmother’s Sermon.’’ Adjourned to 
meet at the home of Joseph W. Cox, 1st mo. 26th, 1907. 

E. G. 
HOPEWELL, VA. 
Vice President, Daniel W. Lupton opened the meeting, 
12th month 23rd, by reading the Second Psalm. 

Before hearing the regular exercises the report of the 


| Conference, which was prepared by Grace L. Bond, was 


read. It was divided in three parts. The first read 
by Susan T. Pidgeon, second by Bertha B. Clevenger, 
third by Carrie A. Clevenger. Each section was discussed 
separately and made the meeting one of uncommon interest. 
The Secretary was asked to extend the thanks of the Asso- 
hiation to Grace L. Bond for so full and interesting an 
account. 

Lewis Pidgeon read a short article under ‘‘Discipline.’’ 

A letter from William I. Hull in regard to a syllabus of 
lectures to be given at Swarthmore College, which he had 


| sent us, was read. The Association put the syllabus in the 


hands of the executive committee to examine and use as 
they thought best. 
CARRIE D. LUPTON, Secretary. 


1st mo. 19th (7th-day) .—Conference 
of the Association of Friends’ Schools 
on Teacher Training at Swarthmore, 
in Race Street Meeting House, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 a.m. 

1. Report of Pedagogical Work be- 
ing done at Swarthmore College this 
Year. President Joseph Swain. 

2. What do we want the Pedagog- 
ical Work at Swarthmore to do for 
the Student, the College, the Society? 
R. Barclay Spicer. 

3. A plan by which this Work may 
f be Accomplished. Edward B. Rawson. 
Library 4. Discussion. Opened by Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton, Dr. Bird T. Bald- 
Lecture Room, | win. 
Phila. Address 


lst mo. 20th, (1st-day).—Conference 
at Kennett Square, Pa., under care of 


Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and 
Cambria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First- 
day School, at 2.30 p.m. 


Frankford, 10.30 a. m.; 
School, at 9.15 a.m. 


First-day 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
lla.m. First-day School, at 9.45 
a.m. 

Camden, N.J. 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 
p.m.) 

New York City. 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherford 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenue), at 11 a.m. 


All interested in the subject and all 
interested in the library and the work 
of the Association are invited to be 
present. 

The Library at 15th and Cherry Sts. 
is an indispensable supplement to the 
public libraries. It offers valuable 
reference books and carefully selected 
reading for the young, is an important 
adjunct to the Friends’ Schools, con- 
tains much purely Friendly literature, 
and provides standard books for the 
use of First-day Schools and students 
of present-day philanthrophy. 

The value of Libraries is beifig 
recognized more and more, and if 
Friends are to do their part in the im- 
portant work, this Library must re- 
ceive immediate and generous support. 


Philanthropic Committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at 2.30 P. M.; 
Subject, ‘‘Purity’’; address by Joseph 
S. Walton. 


Ist mo. 20th (lst-day).—Swarth- 
more Lecture on Quakerism, at the 
College, at 7.30 p. m. Sixth lecture; 
‘*Rationalism’’ by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes. Second month 3rd, ‘‘George 
Fox and his Message’’ by Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton. 


lst mo. 20th, (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor in the Meeting house at Wil- 
mington, Del., at 2.30 P. M. 





